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THE VALLEY OF THE GREYLOCK, | 
A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 
| 


IN THREE CMAPTFRS —CHAPTER TT } 
Ar the conclusion of the last chapter we left our heroine | 
in the arms of the stranger. The name of this gentleman 
was Mortimer, a brief sketch of whose former life and cha- 
racter will be now necessary to a clear understanding of the | 
story. He bad been Barnard’s class-mate. An incident long 
passed away had made him his enemy. It was a trifle, which 
Barnard himself had forgotten. He had rescued a fine young 
boy at school from his threatened resentment, and in the course 
of the affair the usually pensive student had discovered some | 
unexpected flashes of anger and character. Bold words pass. | 
ed between them—and angry looks: some plain truths were | 
spoken, and the pride of the bully had been wounded, and his | 
revenge baffled. From the mind of Barnard the shadows | 
passed away as lightly as summer clouds float from the face | 
of heaven. But there is a kind of man who notes down in| 
the secret pages of his bosoin the offences of the world—who 
reads them over in solitude, and hatches out and cherishes 
dark feelings of malice and hopes of vengeance—covering up 
these serpent thoughts under the flowers of gentle words and , 
actions. Such a creature was Mortimer ; 


“4 fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and signed, to doa deed of shame.” | 


He had beheld with all the tenderness of which his nature | 
was capable the budding charms of Ellen, for the ruggedest 
hearts are sometimes softened by love. He had even suffered 
his mind to forget Barnard, and the influence of his opening | 
attachment had revealed in his gloomy bosom the sources of 
some brighter and higher feelings than those which usually | 
possessed it. Perchance if he had won her affections, and | 
been united to her in prosperous circumstances, the tendrils! 
of happier hopes and wishes, which had already sprung up 
in him, might have wound themselves around his heart, as) 
forest vines cling toa ruin and cover the barren fragments | 
with their green and living beauty. But fate ordained it! 
differently. He had acknowledged to himself that she was a_ 
creature of loveliness, wel! calculated to render him happy, | 
and had resolved to effect an union at all hazards, when the 
accident, related in a former chapter, occurred, and he perceiv- | 
ed his old enemy, favoured by fortune, snatching from his. 
eager grasp the affections of the glowing girl, as he had al-| 
ready gained those of the world. It was an unlucky coinci- 
dence, and the moment which convinced him that Ellen was 
indifferent to him—that she loved another—and that other 
Barnard—was a gloomy one for both his happiness and his 
honour. His first experiment of virtue was thus unsuccess- 
ful; his peace, his pride were both wrecked, and his thoughts 
assumed a fearful character, while he beheld the very man 
whom he hated, and would have visited with vengeance, 
revelling in joys which should have been his own. He ac- 
quainted himself with the circumstances of their engagement, 
and engendered a plot by which their peace should be destroy- 
ed as his own had been. He had, therefore, by the most sub- 


tle insinuations and in various ways—all the while professing | 


for his friend Barnard the most sincere attachment—intused 
into her mind vague apprehensions of her lover's infidelity, 
and reports of his attentions to the gay and wealthy beauties 
of the sunny regions whither he had gone—his letters had 
been intercepted. Hehad inserted in a newspaper an advertise- 
ment of Barnard’s marriage with a rich and fascinating heiress, 
and procured the paper to be handed to the old lady when 
he knew she was on a visit to his intended victim. Fora long 
time his cunning and dark surmises had filled her with melan- 
choly presentiments, which she struggled hard but unsuccess 
fully to overcome. The glow of heaith had gradually faded 
from her clieeks, and her sweet lips wore less often the smile 
of careless pleasure. A constitution naturally delicate had 
in sone degree already suffered from the wearing of these un- 
happy thoughts, so strange to her light aud innocent bosom ; 
and when she beheld at length in the newspaper which the 
unconscious old lady gave her, the marriage of her lover, it 


||to no nearer relation. 


her. Immediately previous to this crisis Mortimer had heard | more difficult to be borne than either. He paused a moment 
of the arrival of Barnard, and stung to the quick with antici- | and leaned against the trank of a rugged oak to compose his 
| pations of his rival’s bliss, had resolved in a personal interview | thoughts—to overcome with reason the dark presentiment 
once more to prefer his addresses, hoping that the slighted girl || which floated over his fancy, and to prepare himself for th 
| ould be inclined to favour them while in the warmth of indig- || worst that could occur. At this moment two figures passe 
nation at the treachery of herlover. He reached her dwelling | near him, in earnest conversation. Ellen, dear Ellen, wa: 
| just in time to behold the effect of his plans, and to obtain | just bursting from his lips when the sound of his own name 
many grateful acknowledgments from her afflicted family for | in the voice of her companion stilled his words and arrested 
ithe tenderness with which he bore her into the house, and | his steps. 
the sympathy which he evinced for her distress. | “Ay, Ellen,” he saul, “even George Barnard. 
When the maiden recovered she was as a different being. |) was born to be the ornament of society, but some evil world!s 
Her woman's pride was roused, and supported her through | influence has ruined his noble nature.” 
the pangs of disappointed love. The crimson tide mounted) “Still,” said Ellen, “ it is—at least it was a noble nature.’ 
jinto her cheek and temples at the pressure of unpleasant! “ Yet,” said Mortimer, “ much as I have loved that man 
|thoughts which filled and came, still thronging on her mind.) in this he betrays a cowardly and dishonourable character 
The crafty Mortimer was at hand, and became not only a) He has forgotten your feelings, your reputation—the ridicuk 
familiar visiter at her mother’s house, but an intimate com- |) which must attach itself to you—” 
panion of her own. He was so friendly in his manners— | “ He is indeed a villain,” exclaimed Ellen 
such a general spirit of benevolence breathed in all his words| — Barnard’s heart swelled in his bosom, and tears would have 
and actions—he spoke 30 well of every person, even the guilty | started into his eyes had not anger as well as curiosity ab 
and convicted felon—pointed out with such quiet pleasure the | sorbed them. 
fine and vivid charmsof nature—and had so many pleasantand) —“ He is indeed,” said Mortimer 
instructive things to say upon all passing scenes and events, | need not have thus blazoned forth his scorn tothe world.”’ 
that she unconsciously became attached to his society, partly! “If he loved me not,’ said the girl, her cheeks mantled 
as the friend of one whom she had once loved, and partly as || with crizson, and her eyes moistened with tears, “ why came 
a kind of brother to herself, for his actions had as yet aspired | he not frankly to me. I should rather have pined with hunger 
These were sufficient to insure him|' and thirst in the loneliest dungeon than have flung any con 
the grateful esteem of his Ellen. For the mother he had ad-|| straint over his affections. ‘There are fairer than 1 in the 
ditional attractions, for he had recently become posseased of! splendid scenes where he has been bewildered ; better, wiser, 
considerable wealth, bequeathed to hun, as he reported, by a) happier; but oh! there are none will love him half so dearly, 
distant relation. He was therefore enabled to promise many! “ As you did, Ellen,” said Mortimer, “ not as youdo, Sure 
advantages to the family in case an alliance should take place, || ly you have too much pride to still dream of him who spurns 
and the matter, which had been much thought of by the |! you. Ah! lovely girl,” he continued, softly taking her hand 
mother, was at length explained to her in very clear terms by in his, and lifting it slowly to his lips, “if I had been blessed 
the arch demon, who hoped much trom her interference. As | with your affections” — 
yet, however, the unconscious girl was ignorant of the nets| “Mr. Mortimer,” exclaimed the astonished maiden, at 
which they were gradually winding around her, and ny tempting to withdraw her hand from his grasp, and turning 


I know he 


“It he seorned you, ky 


her imagination to dwell almost perpetually upon the unage, 
the graces, the virtues of Barnard. Sometimes she drooped 
beneath the weight of tender recollections, and her blue eyes 
trembled with tears which fell upon the grass in the most) 
secret recesses of the forest—and again, she would arouse her 
trom what she deemed a weakness, and give vent to feelings 
of shame and anger at the wanton and deep slight which had 


upon him her full deep eyes as if they read then for the first 
jtime the dark secrets of his soul, “1 have been betrayed by 
jone man—I hope 1 am not to be insulted by another.” 

“ Insulted ! sweet girl,” he cried, “he who betrayed you 
was a scoundrel ; but I would rather be your protector.” 
| “Let go my hand, sir, as you are a gentleman.” 
“ But 1,” continued he, “ would rather protect than injure 





| 


been put upon her. The former moods were generally in- | you. Not forthe world would I insult you. But if I can ever 
dulged in solitude, and all traces of her watery tributes to’) meet the coward who has basely deserted you, he shall be the 


|| the seemingly talse Barnard carefully wiped from her cheeks 


the sly and unperceived art of Mortimer touched the chords 
of her vanity and pride, and produced the feelings most 
favourable to his purpose. It was thus that he, who sought 
to enfold ail around him in error, erred himself, in believing 
\that her affections for his foe was at length deadened or de- 
||stroyed. Alas! she had woman’s pride—but she also had 
| woman’s love, which may be lightly concealed or interrupted, 
but not suddenly banished. 








| “Love may sink by slow decay 
| But by sudden wrench believe not 
| Hearts can thus be torn away 


It was a fine afternoon in autumn. 
ever his dress and manners bespoke the stranger, seemed 


A youth who, how- 


by no means unacquainted with the paths which crossed 
‘each other through the forest, had left his horse at the 
jneighbouring village, and was proceeding on foot and alone 
lalong a green and shady road which wound in among the 
trees, and led towards the dwelling of Ellen Mansel. The 
young man was handsome; but an expression of anxious 
doubt and apprehension fitted occasionally across his face, 
ind as he hastened along with a quickened step, it was evi- 
dent he was urged onward by an emotion of no ordinary na- 
ture. Itwas George Barnard. Sickness and other accidents 
| had delayed his return—he had failed to receive the letters, 
| which at first had come frequent and full of matter—and as 
he now traversed the scenes of his boyish gambols, traced 
|the winding of the stream from whose dangerous waves he 
had snatched his lovely burden, passed the little bower, and 
drew near the mansion where she resided, his eagerness seem- 


—the latter burst forth often when she was not all alone, as | 


‘object of my insult and my revenge.” 

“You meet him now,” said a calm voice, in a tone so quiet 
and yet so startling, that it resembled the low sound of » 
‘swift deep current. 

Mortimer turned, and encountered the full flashing eyes of 
the man he hated. They perused him from head to foot. He 
seemed to cower beneath their fixed fierce gaze, as he would 
have recoiled from a poisonous snake, His presence of mind 
and natural impudence for a moment deserted him. He even 
forgot to release the hand of Ellen, who, motionless with 
amazement, suffered it to remain in his grasp. 

“ You will have the goodness to release the lady's hand 
said Barnard, in the same subdued tone of deep passion, 

But Mortimer regained his composure by the very bitterne 
of his returning hate 

“] shall obey you, Mr. Barnard, when you are my master, 
not before.” 

“ Coward, slave, base dog ! ene d Ge orge, * dare vou beard 
me to my face, as well as slander me behind my back.” 

“Take vour hand from my throat,’ said Mortimer, “ot 
the peril of your life.” 

“The lion will sooner release his trembling prey just as he 
clawa are crimson with its gore,” shouted Barnard 

The young men grappled, and a struggle of desperate hat 
had just commenced, when Ellen's screams attracted two 
person *, who separated the combatants in spite of theu 
scowls of bitter revenge, and the half-uttered exclamations ot 
unsated malice, which broke forth like the bubblings of some 
boiling stream, while George flew to the side of Ellen, One 
of these worthies who held Mortimer by the arm was address 
ed in the coarsest language by that hopetul young ge ntleman ; 





seemed the realization of her worst fears, aad the anguish | ed suddenly checked with fear. What awful reality was he 
which she had long smothered up burst forth and overwhelined |about to encounter—sickness, death, or indifference, almost 


but he had no sooner mentioned his 


rame than the men ex 
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— SS a _d 
changed significant glances, an one of them taking from his |) above his compass, which is perceptible to the vigilant | THE FINE ARTs. 
pocket a slip of paper, addressed the dissatisfied person who leader by sundry signs of inquietude, such as a wrinkling of _ eatbaaienits $e 
still muttered forth abuse, in the following terms : the forehead, and a projective erection of the chin, instanter | THE CELEBRATED PREGHIERA PROM OBERON. 


seizing his violin he would give such a powerful coup d’archet | 
on the note, that the effort was concealed, and no person could) ‘T#® melody which appears on the last page of this number 
detect that “ror faucibus hasit.” On the contrary, when! ™4y not be the most captivating morceau to the gods and 
‘his sagacity prompted him to discover that Privat was about | 8TUndlings of a theatre, but it undoubtedly is a composition 
rch the depths of his person, his very penetralia, for a| of the most masterly description. Sir Huon, of Bourdeaux, 
fry. tam a constable” low note, demonstrated, as such efforts generally are, by a vee his mistress, Reiza, are shipwrecked on some unknown 
Mortimer started, and seemed much frightened struggling | egress Sewn ob Ge re a fom, me wre ~~ nad retro wera Sagsen ghee roma en Ge omnes 
eS d held portp him | the chin in the neckcloth, quick as lightning, snatching his | \® ph Haroun the Just, where Sir Huon had fulfilled aro 
to ewcape ; but his companion was strong, an '| baton of command, he would bring in the band strong on the ||"™Mtic and knight-errant act of derring do, as Sir Walter 
™ — Sree Lm sie | note, and add to the effect by sundry blows on the wood of | Scott calls it, which might be construed fool-hardiness, 
'y to get away from my grasp, my young) his desk ; again the singer is safe! Such traits mark the | 29d which he was bound to complete or never return to his 
chicken, Iam used to such chaps as you. As I was saying, | consummate leader, and we can name but one man whom we| "ative France, by the stern decree of Charlemagne. This 
ere eonmtate, im erat out, yo nn, to-cntch a Slow veer think might claim superiority over Paradol in that respect—| modest and reasonable obligation (par parenthése) forced our 
has committed a forgery to the amount of twenty thousand | T. Cooke. Madame St. Clair, la premiere chanteuse, now knight to go to the court of the infidel caliph, strike down the 
dollars. His name is Charles Mortimer. Your name 15} claims our attention. Her voice is pure, and her intonation | bleman at his right hand, pull a quantum sufficit of hair 
Charles Mortimer. I take it you are the man—so if you have | generally correct ; her execution is not by any means first- | from the great potentate’s unshorn chin; and by way ol 
no objection, or whether you have any objections or not, you| rate, and the besetting fault of the company equally attends | Making him some amends for such treatment, the knight was 
must come along with me.” | her; she has little power. In the great finale to the first act, | *trictly enjoined to steal the caliph’s daughter and produce 
It was true. The villain who had violated the confidence | where she has a leading part, full of roulades, she could not her at the court of the French emperor. All this having duly 
of friendship was not too virtuous to break the laws of his! he distinguished from the rest, consequently the piece ‘ost its | taken place by the aid of Oberon and the loan of a charmed 
country, and the property purporting to be the legacy of bis|| -hief characteristic—the supremacy of the princess, to whom | horn, the knight and his eastern bride are cast ashore on their 


relation was in fact the spoils of his guilt. A short explana-|| the other voices ought to be subservient, However, from the | Teturn by a tempest, and while the lady reclines on a bank 


tion dispersed all the fears of Ellen, and re-assured the heart | lirst mentioned qualities it is clear, we think, that although in slumber, with long and streaming hair, (of course habited 
of Barnard. ‘The wretched Mortimer was condemned to the | Madame St. Clair may fail in bringing her allotted music as | in white muslin, the most approved costume on the stage for 
meanest labour of a prison, while they who so narrowly | forward as the author might desire, she is not likely to offend | swimming and going mad) her faithful knight, who has con. 
escaped from his artful net are happy in the tranquil blessings | her audience. | trived to swim ashore in armour, sings this beautiful prayer, 
of domestic peace. P.|| On the twentieth instant Auber’s opera of “ La Fiancée” | or invocation for her safety—and we do not believe a more 
a was performed. The overture of the piece was beautifully perfect specimen of the same description of music can be 
THE DRAMA. played. Auber may perhaps, when compared with Weber, ‘found. It is replete with melancholy and pathos ; the accom 
: __ || Rossini, and Boieldieu, be accused not enly oi imitation of | paniment consists of long, holding notes, admirably suited to 
naar «I the two first, but of a certain vulgarity in his orchestral |an organ; the modulation is peculiarly adapted to give force 
THE PARK THEATRE. | arrangements, from which Boieldieu is wholly exempt. The | tothe supplicatory passages ; the wind instruments (in writing 
THREE EVENINGS AT THE FRENCH OPERA. | frequent use of the octave flute and drums of all kinds, we | for which Weber has no equal) are quite in keeping with the 
Ow the eighteenth instant the French company performed || consider comes under this denomination, and his recurrence subject. The horns are most prevalent, and their sott and 
Boieldieu’s opera called Jean de Paris. In a previous num- | to ear-startling discords, after the manner of Weber, without subdued tones on their open notes only, form a fine contrast 
ber of the Mirror we took a cursory view of this and some ot | the judicious application of them, evidently denotes that he | with the wailing of the bassoon, which occasionally relieves 
the leading operas of that highly talented master, and conse-|| has studied Weberian effect without having quite mastered them; indeed, when the accompaniments are well executed 
quently our present task may be confined to the mode of its|| it; his voice parts savour a good deal of Rossinian mannerism, | their effect is sublime. If Weber had been spared a few briet 
representation. The overture was played with force and pre-|| but his melodies are generally delightful. By the intro- | years, and had turned his great and versatile genius to thi 
cision ; still, as there are some leading passages for the viola, || duction of the Italian mode of writing for the voice; he has |composition of music for the church, judging from the Pre 
or tenor violin, this overture can never be executed to much || decidedly enlightened the barbarity, and removed much of  ghiera, above alluded to, what might he not have accomplish 
advantage unless there is a competent number of such instru ll the prejudice entertained by the French in favour of their ed? It is almost unkind to the amateurs of music of the 
ments, and we remarked but one. The lively and beautiful | own peculiar méthode of singing. Letellier acted Fritz, and | present day to venture a speculation on such a subject, as it 
opening chorus was very neatly executed. Madame Berdoulet || the famous “ Garde @ rous’? song he sang with much spirit. |must awaken regret. 
made her second appearance as Olivier, the page. She pos-|| We wish this gentleman would leave out his interminable = 
sesses a naivet?é and ease of deportment, which, with fire and |! cadences in the falsetto of his voice; it has not the originality | DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


“ Hark ye, my friend, if dress made a gentleman you would 
doubtless be one. If language betrays a vulgar scoundrel, 
you would be a vulgar scoundrel. If I had no business but 
my own to attend to I might take the liberty of boxing your) 
ears or pulling your nose, but I have at this time other fish to | 0 sea 




















tenderness equally at her command, make her truly a de-|| but all the defects of a Swiss peasant howling the “ Ransdes | ____ 
lightful acquisition to the company. Her singing is the desi- | raches.’ Frenchmen, who have ever been at Paris, must : 
deratuin; she sings flat, and her voice is powerless; yet her) have had an opportunity of witnessing how differently the 
archness in the beautiful duo, “ ester a /a gloire,” made us || Italians manage their voices; it is the glory of their art to 
even pardon these defects. Monsieur Letellier, who, in the | unite, so as scarcely to be perceptible, the one or two falsetto 
language of the French stage, is the haut-contre of the troupe, | notes at the farthest which they are compelled to add to their 
acted Jean de Paris tolerably ; his singing has been rightly || natural compass. Madame Berdoulet found Auber’s music 
described as being weak and by no means in good taste, but || beyond her powers; but, if fidelity to nature, and chaste, yet 
he has one recommendation, he generally sings in tune, which | impassioned acting are claims upon public favour, this lady ; 
Alexandre did not. We watched for him in the trial song | possesses them in the highest degree. We consider it almost | @™USt has been seen in modern times ; nothing, we mieten, ap 
of the piece, “ Tout a l'amour, tout a la gloire,” of which he ! impossible to portray the heart-broken feelings of the ill-treat- | preaching so near to that idea! character which an art Whe 
made nothing. Monsieur Privat, Le Martin of the troupe,| ed Henriette with more force and propriety; she produced |S must necessarily assume before it can deserve to rank 
dressed and acted the part of the Senechal admirably ; the || on her audience adeep and thrilling effect, and proved herself )}®™0" those which call for, and _ susceptible ot .s erica 
music he gave correctly, as far as his powers would permit) an artiste of a very superior grade, Privat, as the gay Cham- [ezamenation, with reference to their areas! of appealing suc 
him; but, unless a singer has a remarkably fine and exten-| bellan, was excellent, and the music he executed correctly. jcessfully to the intellectual passions and affections. We have 
sive voice, the chief morceau is lost. The original Sene i The only person we consider ourselves bound to mention in |of late years had some (temale) dancers, who were, and are 
chal was Martin, for whom the song, ‘ C'est a princesse de || addition, is Madame Milon, and she both acted and sang well. |exquisite in their way; indeed, as much so as a coniormity 
Navarre,” as well asthe “ C'est chambertin,” in“ Le Nouveau), On the evening of the twenty-first instant “ Le Barbier de | with the received rules and practice of their art would admit ; 

}but those very rules which the dancers in question— Fanny 


Bias, for example, Biggotini, Ronzi Vestris, Noblet, and other: 
carried into practice with so exquisite and happy a skill, wer 
at absolute variance with the very principles (or rather, the 
one fundamental principle) on which the art should rest ; they 
were to be tollowed with success only by forsaking nature 

whereas the art has never deserved to rank among those which 
we consent to denomimate tine arts, and it never can rank 
with those (We wean the arts of painting, sculpture, music 
and acting) but by tollowing nature. ‘The secret ot Taghoni’s 
success is to be found in the approaches which she makes to 
(not the actual movements of the human torm, under the ex 


DANCING OF TAGLIONI, 


Tac iont, says the Court Journal, has three times repeated 
‘her exquisite performances at the King’s theatre, with a suc 
jcess which does honour to the taste of our audiences, and 
| proves that they can appreciate a style of dancing which ought 
to create a new era in the art. We do not believe that any thing 
‘in the least degree resembling the dincing of this delightful 


Seigneur,” was written, and his voice was of prodigious ex- |) Seville’ was produced, We have already so fully particular- 
tent and cultivation. Since the retirement of Martin, the | ized the merits and demerits of the various vocalists, that very 
particular line of business he played, has bestowed upon the | little is lett for us to add. We do not consider the music of 
actor of it, in all companies, the title of “Le Martin.” ‘The } Rossini calculated to call forth atavourable display of their ta- 
same remarks will apply to Madame Verdoulet: the characters || lents. Monsieur Privat, however, acted Beaumarghais’ roguish 
in which she now appears were formerly represented by the || valet perfectly, and gave considerable eflect to his share of the 
famous Dugazon, and she is consequently “ La Dugazon” oi|| music; and Monsteur Curto, as Basil, (his second appear- 
the company. Elleviou also has handed dowu his name to|| ance) improved greatly upon us, and we are confirmed in the 
be maintained by those who act his parts ; and there are several) opinion that his voice is of very considerable compass, and 
other examples which we cannot recall at present to our recol-|| excellent quality. He appears tobe a musician. Neither the 
lection, But to return to our subject: having premised that i band nor the singers give the same expression to the music of 
Monsieur Privat had a most difficult vocal task to pertorm, a || the Barber which we have been accustomed to hear given by 
word or two on its performance may not be amiss. We give { Italians; but if you were to point out te a French musician 
him every credit for bis management, and to Monsieur Para 1 ihis evident truth, and propose an alteration, his answer would 
dol, the leader, unliuuited praise for his watchfulness and tac ul inevitably be, with a shrug, “ Mais, Monsieur, on ne fait pas 
particularly in that song, “ C'es! la princesse de Navarre.” It), ga @ Paris,” which answer, ina Frenchman’s opinion, amounts 
was curious to observe the anxious solicitude which he mani I to argument, proof, and conviction. IL FANATICO AND CO. 

we ee : ),_ \llvorce them from tt, so none can prevent them from at leas! 
0 eee © Sa Seem, SeEENNES oy oe recognising the symbols by which their presence is indicated 


isting circumstances in which it is found, but) the actua! 
movements ot the human form under certain supposabdle cir 
cumstances, consistent with those attributes which are inhe- 
rent in it in virtue of the intellectual qualities with which it 
is allied, and which no qualities, as no circumstances can 


fested for the singer. When, for instance, he observed Privat! 
i} 
give demonstrations of being about to attack a note a little” author of Pellain and Paul CLitos 
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eee 
Taglioni’s dancing 1s like the talking of the females in Shak- 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher. No one will assert that 
any woman ever did talk as Aspasia does in the “ Maid’s 
Tragedy,” or Euphrasia, in Philaster; or as Juliet does, or 
Viola, or Imogen, or Desdemona : yet the absolute nature 
those divine creations is the chief, nay, the sole ground of our 
admiration of them. And thus it is with the dancing of Ta- 
glioni ; it is the natural movement of the female form, refined 
and elevated in poetry. She moves, not a goddess, or queen, 
or fairy, but a mere woman. She is apparently (and thisis 
her great secret) unconscious that she is doing any thing but 
moving from place to place, or that she is doing so in a man- 


never as an article of dress—chiefly when seen they were 
worn by hostlers, seamen, and watermen. The sailors wore 
great petticoat trowsers, reaching to the knee, and there tied 


they do now—a garment was only deemed half worn when it 
became broken. 

There were very few carpets on floors before the revolution ; 
when first introduced they covered the floors outside the 
‘chairs around the room; some few families had carpets, but 
|then they procured them through merchants as a special im- 
portation for themselves. 

Mahogany was not in use prior to 1770, and at most it was 





ner different from that assumed by any other person under 


similar circumstances. Look narrowly at every other dancer,|,tound. The general furniture was made of Billstead, i. e. 
and you will perceive that they perpetually remind you of the |maple. 
dish which seemed to say “ come eat me !’—“ Come admire}| four or five of them in the city, 
me!’ is ever the language of their looks, when they have |kept a chaise; the governor had one coach, and Mr. Walton 
It is never so jhad one. | 


completed any given operation of their art. 


with Taglioni, for she never sets about, or completes any | 
jander and Mr. Murray also kept coaches. The iatter being) 


movement, but gradually and imperceptibly rises or subsides 
into it, as a cloud or a wave does, which, while you are look- 
ing upon it as one thing, becomes another. It is the ineffable 
ease and quietude of all her motions which constitute the 
chief novelty and charm of her style; for we can scarcely ad- 
mit that she has more of what is called grace and elegance 
than some others have, Brocard, for instance ; and she has no 
more of what is called science than several others ; not more, || 
perhaps, than Julie Varennes. We may have another and 
more favourable opportunity of treating this matter at length. 


REMINISCENCES OF NEW-YORK. 


There are in the clerk’s office in this city records of 1656, 
another of 1657, orders of the burgomasters in 1658, another 
of their resolutions and orders in 1661 and 1664. The Eng- 
lish records are complete from the present day back to 1675. 

Extracts and notes from the first of these volumes : 

Ocr. 1675.—Order: The canoes of the Indians, whereso- 
ever found, are to be collected to the north side of Long 
Island, as a better security to the inhabitants in case of their || 
[the Indians] having any intention to aid the Canadian ene- |, 
mies. At the same time, ordered: “ All Indians near New- || 
York make their winter quarters at Hurl-Gate, so as to be ready 
of control or inspection.” | 

1675.—Gov. Andros, [the English governor] orders: That 
by reason of the change of the government, the inhabitants 
must take the oath of allegiance to their new sovereign— 
here are only thirty-six recorded names who conformed. |; 

1675.—The mayor, on the approach of new year's day, 
commands the disuse of firing guns. 


|coats,” and the women “ camblets.”’ 


‘in William-street. 





displayed in a desk or small tea table—the latter was always 


Coaches were very rare; there were not more than 
Men were deemed rich who}, 








Lieutenant-governor Colden also liad a coach, Mrs. Alex- 


a quaker, called his a leather convenience, to avoid scandal. | 
The first umbrellas worn in this city were by the British! 
officers, and it was deemed effeminate in them. Parasols were 

unknown. As a defence from rain the men wore “ rain | 


} 


| 
Gloves came into use in this city about the year 1765. | 
All the houses were sanded with white or silver sand, in '| 


‘figures and devices. i} 


Almost all the articles now made of china or glass, were in 
olden times made of pewter. 

There were no daily gazettes till after the revolution. Wey- 
man and Gaine edited a weekly paper. 

About the year 1750, the lots fronting V/y-market were sold! 
by the city corporation at one dollar a foot—twenty-five dollars | 


| 


| 


‘the lot. ‘The same lots are now worth ten thousand dollars 
‘ 
each. 


In 1750 the name of “ Greenwich” was unknown ; but the 


|Dutch, when they spoke of the place, called it Shawbackanica, 
‘an Indian name. i 
| 


In 1750 the Dutch yachts took about two weeks to make a) 
voyage from New-York to Albany. i! 
The first methodist preaching in New-York was at a house| 
There Embury first preached, and being | 
a carpenter, made his own pulpit. 
it is not more than fifty years ago since Corlaer’s hook || 
was in a state of woods. The first “ Jrover’s Inn” kept so 

near the city was a little above St. Paul’s church, by Adam! 
Vanderbarrack. | 
Bayard Spring in the woods, a great resort in the after-| 


noons; it was surrounded by a thick forest of hickory trees. | 


close—common people wore their clothes much longer than | 


. —— — . 7 a 
learly days almost every person you met in the streets spoke 
Dutch, and that there were no lamps in the streets when he 
was a boy. 

In Nicholas Bayard’s wood, now the vicinity of Centre 
market, he often shot pigeons. 

He remembered ship-yards between Beckman and Burling 
‘slips. 

He had seen the river water flow the sewer up Maiden-lane 
as high as Mr. Alstein’s blacksmith shop on the triangular 
square, 

He remembered the “ Ferry House,” so called, high up in 
Broad-street as the sign of the boat with iron oars, (corner ot 
Garden and Broad-streets ;) a creek formerly ran up to this 
point; and he remembered when boats could freely pass along 
the space now occupied by large trees on the Battery. 

The old city hall, “ Stat Huys,” was formerly at the head 
of Coenties’ slip 

The meal market was once at the foot of Wall-street. 

The Bowling-green was once an oblong square, and sur 
rounded with large locust trees. 

In the year 1772 Broadway extended only as high as the 
present hospital—where that now is, was then known as and 
called Rutger’s orchard. Wats 


| 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. 
BY THE LaTE BISHOP HERDER 
Oh! green was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 
And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hil 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

1 felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam'd broad over head 


Oh, such be life's journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its il! 

Through sunshine and shower may our progress be even 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of heaven ! 





VARIETIES. 
Excerrrs.—lIf, instead of furnishing a room with separate 
portraits, a whole family were to be introduced into a single 
piece, and represented under some interesting historical sub 
ject, suitable to their rank and character, portraits which are 
now so deservedly despised, might become of real value to the 
public. By this means historical painting would be encouraged 


1675.—The city gates are ordered to be closed at nine| The spring was on the south side of the present Spring-street, ||among us, and a ridiculous vanity made subservient to the 


o'clock, and to be opened at daylight. The citizens to serve | 
in turn as watchmen or be fined. 

No cursing or swearing shall be permitted under heavy |) 
penalty. The watchmen are carefully to go frequently near 
the bridge (meaning the bridge in Broad-street,) and every 
itizen is [for the purpose of guard] to keep in his house a} 
good firelock and six rounds of ball. 

1675.—The rates of tavern fare are thus decreed and 
ordered—For lodging 3d. for meals 6d. brandy per gill 6d. 
French wines per quart Is, 8d. 3d. “‘syder” a quart 4d. “double 
veer” 3d, and mum a quart 6d. 

1676.—Tanners pits declared a nuisance within the city; 
wrdered, they (i. c. the tanners) shall exercise their functions 
out of the town. 





near Varick-street. 
In the year 1787 Colonel Ramsay, then in congress, con- 


improvement of one of the most pleasing of the imitative arts 
Those who never contributed a single benefit to their own 


‘sidered himself as living out in the country while residing at|/age, nor will ever be mentioned in any after one, might by 


Franklin-streets. 


lery,” from whence we have “ Bowery” now ; 


the White Conduit House, situated between Leonard and/||this means employ their pride and their expense in a way 
which might render them entertaining and useful both to the 
The old Dutch records clearly show that all the rear of the) present and future times. 

city was laid out into farms, say six in number, called “ Bow-|| We should feel sorrow, but not sink under its oppression; 
Van Twiller the heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, which re- 
himself (Gov, Van Twiller) had his mansion on No. L, his; flects every object without being sullied by any. 

tobacco field on No. 3. No. 1. is supposed to be from Wall-|) There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself of 
street to Hudson-street; No. 3. at Greenwich, then called | the censure of the world: to despise it—to return the like— 
Tapohanican ; No. 4. was near the plain of Manhattan, in-/ or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. The first of these is 
cluding the Park and the Kolck or Collect. | usually pretended ; the last is almost impossible; the univer 
A celebrated garden was formerly kept at the spot where) sal practice is the second. 

now stands Peale’s Museum; it was a place of great resort ; Self-love and morosity, together with luxury and effem 





“ Ordered, innkeepers be fined, from whose houses persons 
may come out drunk.”’—If a similar order were issued in 
1830, what a revenue the city would have. 

1676.—A fine of twenty guilders imposed on all sabbath- 
breakers. 

It is ordered, for the better securing a supply of bread, that 
no grain be allowed to be distilled. How many families of 
the present day could now protit by such a restraint, who 
abound in whiskey and lack bread. 

In 1676, there were only three hundred property holders in 
this city—they were assessed one half a dollar a pound on|! 
99,695 pounds. The pre-eminently rich among the English | 
families of that day were Jobn Robson, Edward Gritiith, | 
James Loyde, and George Heathcott. These families are | 
now extinct. 

Public wells, hooks, ladders and buckets ordered, (and! 
places to put them designated, ) ior the use of the city | 

A mill house is taxed in Mill-street lane, indicating the} 
fact of a water course and mill seat at the head of what is! 
now called Mill-street. 

1730 to 1750—In New-York boots were rarely worn—" 


} 
| 


was called Montagne's garden, It was here “the sons of | nacy, breed in us long and frequent fits of anger; which by 
liberty” convened. | little and little, are gathered together into our souls, like o 

Robert Murray's farm-house, in the neighbourhood of the swarm of bees and wasps. 
city, should ever be venerable from its associations. There || 
his patriotic lady entertained General Howe and his staff with 
refreshments after landing with the army at Kip’s bay; and 
she contrived to detain the officers so long that General Put- 
nam got time to lead off the American troops, then on full re- 
treat from the city. 

The hill at the head of Chatham-street, where it joins the 
Bowery, has been cut down twelve feet. From this point, 
following the ine of Division street, and thence to the east 
river on the line of Catharine-street, was formerly Colonel 
Rutgers’ farm; it was opened into city lots about thirty years 
igo by G. Taylor. 

The houses thirteen and fifteen Elm-street, near the corner 
of Duane-street, are singular evidences of modern innovations 


A nosre raic.—The duke of Charolois, a prince of the blood 
meeting the duke of Brisac at the house of a lady to whom thes 
were both attached, and stung by jealousy, forgot himself so far 
as to say rudely, “Go out, Brsac.” “ Your ancestors, Mon 
seigneur,” replied the French chevalier, “would have said 
The same striking originality attended the mi 
nutie of Brisac’s private life. He never would permit hi: 
valet to shave him, and when he took the razor in his hand at 
the toilette, he was often heard to repeat the following solilo 
quy :—“ Timoleon de Coss¢, God has made thee a gentleman 
it is, nevertheless, right 


something to do, therefore 


come out.” 


and the king has made thee a duke 
and fit that thou shouldst have 
thou shalt shave thyselt.” 


They were originally good two-story houses and are now filled Entire prees.—A tailor at Mayence has invented an en 
up nearly to the roofs. tire dress in one piece, consisting of a cravat, waistcoat, coal, 
. } 


Mr. Jacob Tabele, now age! eighty-seven. states that in his: pantaloons, and gaiters, Which may be all put on tn a minute, 
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TITLE MAIN-TRUCK, OR A LEAP FOR LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT 


How tearful 
80 low' 


“stand still! 
And dizzy ‘lis to cast one’s eyes 
The murmuring surge 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard se high:—DU look fo tore 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.’ —Shakspeare 


|| duff for a midshipman’s mess, and the main-truck seemed 
|not half as large as the ‘Turk’s-head-knot on the man-ropes 
\of the accommodation ladder, 
!| When we had got every thing ship-shape and man-of-war 
‘fashion, we hauled out again, and took our berth about half 
way between the Arsenal and Hospital island; and a pleasant 
|view it gave us of the town and harbour of old Mahon, one 
‘| of the safest and most tranquil places of anchorage in the world. 
The water of this beautiful inlet-—which though it makes 
jabout four miles into the land, is not much over a quarter of 
| a mile in width—is scarcely ever ruffled by a storm; and on 
the delightful afternoon to which I now refer, it lay as still 


a al 
at that moment a siout and a merry laugh burst upon my ear, 
and looking quickly round, to ascertain the cause of the un- 

“usual sound on a frigate’s deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we 
jcalled our commodore’s son) standing half way up the main. 

| batch ladder, clapping his hands, and looking aloft at some 
object that seemed to inspire him with a deal of glee. A single 





| . : eB: 
| glance to the main-yard explained the occasion of his merri- 
jment. He had been coming up from the gun-deck, when 


|| Jacko, perceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down 
|| from the main-stay, and running along the boom-cover, leaped 
| upon Bob's shoulder, seized his cap from his head, and imme 
|| diately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, and thence to the 


Amowo the many agreeable associates whom my different |and motionless as a polished mirror, except when broken into |) bunt of the main-yard, where he now sat, picking threads from 


ruisings and wanderings have brought me acquainted with, 
ican scarcely call to mind a more pleasant and companion- 
able one than Tom Scupper. Poor fellow! he is dead and 
yone now—a victim to that code of false honour which 
has robbed the navy of too many of its choicest officers 
Tom and I were mess-mates during a short and delighttul 
ctuise, and, for a good part of the time, we belonged to the 
same watch. He was a great hand to spin yarns, which, to 
do him justice, he sometimes told tolerably well; and many a 


|momentary ripples by the paddles of some passing waterman. 
| What little wind we had had in the fore part of the day, died 
away at noon, and, though the first dog-watch was almost 
jjout, and the sun was near the horizon, not a breath of air had 
risen to disturb the deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch 
liner, which lay not far from us, was so clearly reflected in the 
jglassy surface of the water, that there was not a rope about 
her, from her main-stay to her signal halliards, which the eye 
{could not distinetly trace in her shadowy and inverted image. 


long mid-watch has his fund of anecdote and sea stories ||‘Mhe buoy of our best bower floated abreast our larboard bow ; 


caused to slip pleasantly away. We were lying, in the little 
schooner to which we were attached, in the open roadstead of 
Laguyra, at single anchor, when ‘Tom told ine the story which 
i am about to relate, as nearly as 1 can remember, in his own 
words, 
lay, and by her I had received letters from home, in one of 
which there was a piece of intelligence that weighed very 
For some minutes after our watch 


A veasel from Baltimore had come into Laguyra that 


heavily on my spirits. 
‘ommenced, Tom and I walked the deck in silence, which 
was soon, however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who perceiving my depression, and wishing to divert oy 
thoughts, began as follows : 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean was in old 
lronsides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. We had been 
backing and filling for several months on the western coast of 
Africa, from the Canaries down to Messurado, in search of slave 
traders; and during that time we had had some pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, there was a spanking 
wind blowing from about west-south-west; so we squared 
away, and, without coming-to at the Rock, made a straight 
wake for old Mahon, the general rendezvous and place of re 
fitting for our squadrons in the Mediterranean. Immediately 
on arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal quay, 
where we stripped ship toa girtline, broke out the holds, tiers, 
and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built overhauling from 
stem to stern. For a while, every body was busy, and al! 
seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and replies, in loud and 
dissimilar voices, the shrill pipings of the different boatswain’s 
mates, each attending to separate duties, and the mingled 
clatter and noise of various kinds of work, all going on at the 
same time, gave something of the stir and animation of a 
dock-yard to the usually quiet arsenalof Mahon. The boat 
swain and his crew were engaged in fitting a new gang of 
rigging; the gunner in repairing his breechings and gun 
tackles; the fo’castle-men in calking ; the top-men in sending 
down the yards and upper spars ; the holders and waisters in 
whitewashing and holy-stoning ; and even the poor marines 
were kept busy, like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of 
water on their backs. On the quay, near the ship, the smoke 
of the armourer’s forge, which had been hoisted out and sent 
ashore, ascended in a thin black column through the clear blue 
sky ; from one of the neighbouring white stone warehouses 
the sound of saw and hammer told that the carpenters were 


! attention to the 


at work; near by, a liveli 
cooper, who in the open air was t 


drew 


r rattling 





ening the water-casks ; 
ind not far removed, under a temporary shed, formed of spare 


studding-suils and tarpaulins, sat the sailmaker and his assist 


' ee 


ants, repairing the sails, which had be ! 


nh rent or injured by 
the many storms we had encountered 
Many hands, however, make light work lina very 


Is were set up 


tew 


days all was accomplistied : the stays 





and new rattled down; the yards crossed, the runni 


ig rigging 


rove, and sails bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and all 


a-taunt-o, looked as fine asa nadshiprian on hberty. In placevt 


the storm-stumps, which had been stowed away among the 


booins and other spare spars, amidships, we had sent up cay 


to'gallant-masts and royal 
hoist enc 
the old frigate looked pretty trunt 
ia the har 
eighty, her main-truck would hardly lave reached 
mast -head. 


furl the skysails, looked no biggeron the yard ti 


ray 


poles, Witha sheave for skysails, and 
th for sky-serapers above them: so you may judge 
There was a Duteli line-sti; 
our; bat though we only carried iorty-four to her 
WOUFTOS ti 
The side-boys, whose auty it Was to lay alott aud 


in a good-sized 


and that, too, was so strongly imaged, that its entire bulk 
[seemed to lie above the water, just resting on it, as if upborne 
on a sea of molten lead; except when now and then, the 


|| from the head, broke up the shadow for a moment, and show- 
i|-d the substance but half its former apparent size. A small 
| polacea craft had got underway from Mahon in the course of 
|| the forenoon, intending to stand over to Barcelona ; but it fell 
| dead calun just before she reached the chops of the harbour ; 


and there she lay as motionless upon the blue surface, as 1 | 


| she were only part of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 


|| accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen-sails, as they 


bung drooping from the slanting and taper yards, shone with | 


a glistening whiteness that contrasted beautifully withthe dark 
| tlood in which they were reflected ; and the distant soun: of 


the guitar, which one of the sailors was listlessly playing on 


her deck, came sweetly over the water, and harmonized well 
with the quiet appearance of every thing around. The white- 
' washed wails of the lazaretto, on a verdant headland at the 
lineuth of the bay, glittered like silver in the slant rays of the 


sun; and some of its windows were burnished so brightly by 


the level beams, that it seemed as if the whole interior of the 


edifice were in flames. On the opposite side, the romantic 


! and picturesque ruins of fort St. Philip, faintly seen, acquired 


double beau'y from being tipped with the declining light ; 
and the clusters of ancient-looking windmills, which dot the 


green eminences along the bank, added, by the motionless | 


state of their wings, to the effect of the unbroken tranquillity 
loi the scene. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual for 
It was the hour of 


a man-of-war prevailed among the crew. 
their evening meal; and the low hum that came from the 


yun-deck had an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like the | 
tiny song of bees of a warm summer noon, rather heightened 
The 


‘than diminished the charm of the surrounding quiet. 
spar-deck was almost deserted. The quarter-master of the 
watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, and dressed in a frock 
and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood aft upon the taffrel, 
erect and motionless as a statue, keeping the usual look-out 
\ group of some half a dozen sailors had gathered together 


j 


on the fo’castle, where they were supinely lying under the 


shade of the bulwarks; and here and there, upon the gun 


shides along the gangway, sat three or four others—one, with 


1 


his clothesebag beside him, overhauling his simple wardrobe; 


another working a set of clues for some favourite officer's 





ird eng 


in rude letters upon the handle of a jack-knife 


hammock; and at! ged, perhaps, in carving his name 
,orin knotti: ¢ 
a lamard with which to suspend it round his neck 


On the top of the boom cover, and in the full glare of the 


level sun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, and a 
striking speciinen of Atrican peculiarities, in whose single 
person they were all strongly developed. His flat nose was 
dilated to uousval width, and his ebony cheeks fairly glisten 
ed with delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a large 
nonkey, which, clinging to the maia-stay, just above Jake's 
woolly head. was chattering and grinning back at the negr 

isi there existed some means of niutual intelligence betwee 

them, It was my watch on deck, and I had been g 





several munutes leaning on the main tite 


sof the black and his co 


nate; but at length, trimg of the rude mirth, had turned to 


Tah, @lnusing my 
by observing the ant igenial play 

aze on the more agreeable f-atures of 
attempted to descnbe. Just! 


wards the tatirel, to g 
that scene which I have feeb!y 


wringing of a swab, or the dashing of a bucket overboard | 


i the tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratching his side, and 
|| chattering, as if with exultation for the success of his mis- 
| chief. But Bob was a sprightly, active little fellow; and 
\though he could not climb quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet 
} he had no mind to lose his cap without an effort to regain it 
|| Perhaps he was the more strongly incited to make chase after 
|| Jacko, trom noticing me to smile at his plight, or by the loud 
| laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the 
|| occurrence, and endeavoured to evince, by tumbling about 
the boom-cloth, shaking his huge misshapen head, and sun 
dry other grotesque actions, the pleasure for which he had no 
words. 

“Ha, you d—n rascal, Jocko, hab you no more respec’ for 
de young officer, den to steal his cab?) We bring you to de 
yangway, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare 
back fore tief.” 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he under- 
(| stood the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defianc: 
in answer. 

“Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him ‘fore you 
flog him; and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in boots to 


ketch a monkey barefoot.” 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, as he cast 
one glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across 
the deck tothe Jacob's ladder. In an mstant he was half-way 
up the ngging, running over the ratlines as lightly as if they 

jwere an easy flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds scarcely 
In a second more his 


quivered beneath his elastic motion. 
hand was on the futtocks. 

“ Massa Stay!” cried Jake, who sometimes, from being a 
tavourite, ventured to take liberties with the younger officers, 
* Massa Stay, you best crawl through de lubber’s hole—it 


|| take a sailor to climb the futtock shroud.” 

But he had scarcely tine to utter his pretended caution 
| before Bob was in the top. The monkey in the meanwhile 
| had awaited his approach, until he had got nearly up the rig- 
ging, when it suddenly put the cap on its own head, and run 
ning along the yard to the opposite side of the top, sprang up 
a rope, and thence to the topmast backstay, up which it ran 
to the topinast cross-trees, where it again quietly seated itsel! 
and resumed its work of picking the tassel to pieces. For 
| several minutes I stood watching my little messmate follow 
Jacko from one piece of rigging to another, the monkey, all 
the while, seeming to exert only so much agility as was n¢ 
cessary toelude the pursuer, and pausing whenever the latte: 
appeared to be growing weary of the chase, At last, by thi: 
kind of maneuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded in 
enticing Bob as high as the royalmast-head, when springing 
suddenly on the royal stay, it ran nimbly down to the fore 
to’yallant-mast head, thence down the rigging to the fore-toy 
when leaping on the foreyard, it ran out to the yard-arm, and 
hung the cap on the end of the studding-sail boom, where, tak 


ing its seat, it raised a loudand exulting chattering. Bob by this 
time was completely tired out, and, perhaps, unwilling te 


eturn to the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless chase, he 





sat down in the royal cross-trees; while those who had been 
ittracted by the sport, returned to their usual avocations or 
The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit 
1 little while on the yard-arm 
ut soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the slings 


inusement 


or attention, remained but 





dropped it down upon deck 
Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment to engage 
ne, as soon as which was periormed | walked aft, and lean 
ing my elbow on the taffrel, was quickly lost in the recollection 
scenes very diflerent trom the small pantomime I had just 
een Witnessing. Soothed by he low ham of the crew, and 
v the quict loveliness of every thing around, my thoughts 
wd travelled faraway from tie realities of my situation, when 
trom black Jake, which 
) the mstant back to consciousness, 
cried he, “ Massa Stay is ot 


1 was suddenly startled by a ery 
ought me o 
‘My God! Massa Scupper,” 

de main-truck!” 
A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word reached 


i i 
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omy ear. I cast my eyes up—it was tootrue! The adven- 
turous boy, after resting on the royal cruss-trees, had been 
seized with a wish to go still higher, and impelled by one of 
those impulses by which men are sometimes instigated to 
place themselves in situations of imminent peril, without a 
possibility of good resulting from the exposure, he had climb- 
ed the skysail-pole, and, at the moment of my looking up, 
was actually standing on the main-truck! a small circular 
piece of wood on the very summit of the loftiest wast, and at 
a height so great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as 
I looked up at him. The reverse of Virgil’s line was true 


in this instance. It was comparatively easy to ascend—but || tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of one 
to descend—my head swam round, and my stomach felt sick || scarcely able to retain his balance. ‘The commodore raised 


at thought of the perils comprised in that one word. There 
was nothing above him or around him but the empty air—and 
beneath him, nothing but a pomt, a mere point—a small, un- 
stable wheel, that seemed no bigger from the deck than the 
button on the end of a foil, and the taper skysail-pole itseli 
scarcely larger than the blade. Dreadful temerity! 
should attempt to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady 

his descent? His feet quite covered up the small and teartul 

platform that he stood upon, and beneath that, a long, smooth, 

naked spar, which seemed to bend with his weigh, was all that 

upheld him from destruction, An attempt to get down from 

“that bad eminence,” would be almost certain death; he | 
would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to | 
the deck a crushed and shapeless mass. Such was the nature 
ef the thoughts that crowded through my mind as I first rais- 
ed my eye, and saw the terrible truth of Jake’s exclamation. | 
What was to be done in the pressing and horrible exigency !| 
To hail him, and inform him of his danger, would be but to! 
ensure his ruin. Indeed, I tancied that the rash boy already | 
perceived the imminence of his peril; and I half thought that | 
I could see his limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek turn dead- 

Every moment I expected to see the dreadful catas- | 
I could not bear to look at him, and yet could not) 
A film came over my eyes, and a faint-| 


} 


ly pale. 
trophe. 
withdraw my gaze. 
ness over my heart. The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, | 
and to tremble and waver like the heated air areund a furnace ; | 


was foiied. By no outward sign did he show what was pass- 
ing within. His eye still retained its severe expression, 
his brow the slight frown which i usually wore, and his lip 
its haughty curl. 





|| hailing him, without a trumpet, in his voice of thunder 





| 


|| fire at you.” 


| 


| tus voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic tone, cried, 
“Jump! ‘tis your only chance for life.” 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body 
was seen to leave the truck and spring out into the air, A 
sound, between a shriek and groan, burst trom many lips 


| breathe. 
been heard to dropon deck, With a rush like that of a can 
non ball, the body descended to the water, and betore the 
waves Closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them seve 
trom the bulwarks. Another short 
It rose—he was alive! his 


ral officers, had dived 
period of bitter suspense ensued 


and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, 
an outburst of unteigned and unrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the 
Till this moment, the oki 
The eves, that glistening 


air, and made the welkin ring 
commodore had stood unmoved. 
with pleasure, now sought his tace, saw that it was ashy pale 
He attempted to descend the horse-block, but his knees bent 
under him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and put up his 
hand, as if to tear open his vest; but before he accomplished 
his object, he staggered forward, and would have fallen on th: 
deck, had he not been caught by old Black Jake. He 
borne into his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose 
utmost skill was required to restore his mind to its usual equa 


Was 





the mast appeared to totter, and the ship to pass trom under | bility and self-command, in which he at last happily sueceeded 


my feet. 


I myself had the sensations of one about to fall from || As soon as he recovered trom the dreadful shock, he sent for 


: S | : 
a great height, and making a strong effort to recover myself, | Bob, and had a long confidential conterence with him; and it 
like that of a dreamer who fancies he is shoved from a preci- || was noticed when the little fellow left the cabin that he was 


pice, I staggered up against the bulwarks. 


jintears. The next day we sent down our taunt and dashy 


When my eyes were once turned from the dreadful object | oles, and replaced them with the stump-to’gallant-masts ; and 
| . 
to which they had been rivetted, my sense and consciousness || on the third, we weighed anchor, and made sail for Gibraltar 


came back. I looked around me—the deck was already crowd || 
ed with people. The intelligence of poor Bob's temerity had | 
spread through the ship like wild-fire—as such news always || 
will—and the officers and crew were all crowding to the deck ! 
to behold the appalling—the heart-rending spectacle. Every 
one, as he looked up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened | 
in silence on the truck—like that of a spectator of an execu 
tion on the gallows—with a steadiast, unblinking and intense, | 
yet abhorrent gaze, as if momently expecting a fatal termina 
tion to the awful suspense. No one made a suggestion—no 
one spoke. Every feeling, every faculty seemed to be absorb- 
ed and swallowed up in one deep, intense emotion of agony. 
Once the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor 
Bob, but he had scarce raised it to his lips, when his arm 
drooped again, and sunk listlessly down beside him, as if from 
a sad consciousness of the utter inutility of what he had been 
going to say. Every soul in the ship was now on the spar 
leck, and every eye was turned to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew ahout the 
vangway, and directly after another face was added to those 
on the quarter-deck—it was that of the connnodore, Bob's 
father. He had come alongside ina shore boat, without hav- 
ing been noticed by a single eve, so intense and universal! was 
the interest that had fastened every gaze upon the spot wher 
poor Bob stood trembling on the awful verge of fate The 

ommodore asked not a question, uttered not a syllable. Hi 
was a dark-faced, austere man, and it was thought by some 
flection fi 


been, if Was certain that 


of the midshipmen that he entertained but littl 
hisson. However that might have 
iscipline that 
he did the other young officers, or it there was any dill 


tended t 


saine strict 


he treated him with precisely the 
rence 
rly Some, Wie pt 


at all, it was not in favour ot b | 
} 


have studied his character closely, affirnied that he loved his 


atid that, tutending itn for tie ar 


box too well to spoil ti 


self msento fame an 


duous profession in which Le hod) t 


to hina to expe 


enunence, he thought m would be of service { 
rence some of its privatrons and hardships at the outset 
The 


several eyes, which now turned on him to trace what emotions 
the danger of his son would occasion. But their scrutiny 


urrival of the commodore changed the direction « 


COME, LET US TRIP IT LIGHTLY, LOVE. 
BY S WeoPpwoRTH 


Come, let us trip it lightly, love, 
Where Flora’s sweets are blending - 

The moon is beandng brightly, love, 
With starry lamps atteuding. 

The grove and hill, the mead and rill, 
Have charms that must delight thee 

Then let us haste, their sweets to tas*: 
While zephyr’s sighs invite thee 

An hour like this imparts a bliss 
To souls of kindred fieling ; 

A pure delight, serenely bright, 
Along the pulse s stealing. 


Phe evening star is peeping, love 
From yonder paler cluster, 

The glassy lake is sleeping, love, 
Enrich'd with borrowed lustre ; 
he babbling brook, with brighter loo! 
Meanders through the dingle ; 

{nd chirping notes, from insect throat 
In tuneléss measures mingle 

An hour hke this, which wakes to bli 
The hearts of meaner creatures 

Must surely light a smile as bright 
On love's expressive features. 


EARLY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BOGART 





The first disappomtment of the heart is the lardest to be 
is that which fills like a blight on the warmest and 


wet affections of whicl 


Orne li 
1 human nature is susceptible; and 


vugh the young and elastic spirits may sometimes rise be 


th the pressure, and Ve rhaps recover their wonted tone 
iidst the pleasures and guicties of life, there is still a cold 


barren place on the mind, where hope will not blossom, 


rexpectation put forth her powers, nor fancy spring again 


uto beauty and fertility. Love is, doubtless, in youth, the 


trongest passion. It takes entire possession of the heart and 


thoughts. Itis the root on which happiness is grafted, and 


Immediately on reaching the deck, he had 
ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with this step- 
ping aft, and getting on the lookout-block, he raised it to his 
shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time |/and violence, its morbid meimscholy, its sullen pride, its 


“ Robert!” cried he, “jump! jump overboard! or I'll 


For a moment of intense agony a pin nught have 


arms were seen to move !—he struck out towards the ship !—! 





on which memory is engraven with its most indelible print 
The histories of its power are spread over the whole earth 
They are taken from every station and condition of lite, and 
painted in all the variety of torm and colouring of which the 
vention of the mind is capable. We behold in fancy its 
Eden-like ,aradise of bliss, its wild tornadoes of destruction 


shrinking Unudity, its remorseless vengeance ; all these have 
| been portrayed to the taagination im vivid colours, and 


jun thousands of instances, still there are other thousands yet 


|| The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was/|/ unrelated ; and shades of dillerence in each, which arse con- 


|tunually in changetul tues to the mand, like new lights cast 
jon old and taded pictures. The frst disappomtment of love 

Its eflects are visible, accord 
Many sink 


beneath its influence, and never recover from the shock 


is the poisoned arrow of life 
jing to the character and disposition of its object, 








it in their boasted strength and 


)Uthers seem to rise above 
| pride; but while they laugh with the gay, aod glide along ap 


| 


It he | The futher spoke not—sighed not—indeed he did not seem to | parently on the surface of the stream ot pleasure, still 


‘The cold heart to rum runs darkly the while 

The gloons misanthropist, the reckless votary of dissipa 
|| Gon, the nuserable victim of the demon of intemperance have 
|| often been caused by some early dis 4ppointinent of the heart 
| where, perhaps, “many a withermy thought lies bid,” of 
|which the world knows not, thinks not, cares not They 
were too dream-hae in their existence, too unearthly in thei: 
|| mature, to be brought torth au.ong those other thoughts, 


| A ulw tb ound 


| Midst sands, and rocks, aud store t lise tw pleasue 


I These reflections were suggested to my mind by the cir 
cunstance of meeting lately with an old fnend, whom 1 had 

|| uot seen for several years—but | have written a long preface 
to a simple story 


Cecilia Moreland, as 1 first remen:ber ber, was one of the 


j 
| wavest and happiest of human beings. To me she was the 
|; animating spirit of all my juvenile pleasures and enjoyments 
|, Our triendship commenced carly, and was early brought to 
| maturity; for it needs not years to awaken the feelings of 
|, affection in the heart; thes spring up spontancously wherever 


| they find any thing around which to entwine themselves, and 
time has nothing to do with their growth or their decay. 1 
have frequently wondered that we should have been so very 
intimate ; and can only account tor iton the principle that 
extremes sometimes harmonize It is certain that we were 
totally unlike in character and disposition, vet LT lowed her as 
1 have loved but few others. IT know not how to deseribe her 
is she was at sixteen vears of age, tor there were never two 
days or hours in which she appeared the same. Lively, ima- 
vinative, unaffected, and aflecticonate, she was one of the most 
versatile and fascinating of nature's children. She was not 
very beautiful; but the glow of healt! and exercise imparted 
a brilliancy to her complexion, which charmed away the 
nunor faults of form and feature. There was also an expres- 
sion of gladness in her soul-beaming eve, and a clear wild 
ring of such heart-felt mirth in the sound of her gay laugh, 
that one night traly have imagined that happiness was the 
very essence of her existence 
gret to me that almost as soon as 1 was capable of appreciat 
ing her real worth, we were separated by the changing desti 


Sull our attachment was taithtully nursed in a 


It was a source of deep re- 


mies of ile. 
constant intercourse by letter, which was supported on both 
sides with undinamishe ardourtor the space ot a whole year ; 
but it at length shared the fate of all stuular youthful cor 
respondences The dates of our epistles began to grow 


more “ few and far between,” tll in each lengthened interval 


of silence there was something lest of former ease and fami 
ind pleasures, and pur 
indasthe common topics 


ed of their interest, the 
i 


harity Our thoughts, and tech: 


suits, became strange to each other 
of discussion between Us were drve 
pen by degrees was entyrely neglect 
Thus it was that tor several years | knew nothing of Cecilia 
Moreland; nothing but that she was marned—and according 
Her husband was 


is beauty and wealth are 


to the opinion of the world, married we 
uid to be 


the two things most souglit alter tn the selection of a husband, 


rich and handsome ; and 


who could presume to suppose that she had not been fortunate 


l believed tram r port that she was 


as 1 


moments of de 


wv happy in her chotwe 


oth happy and tortunate, and rejoiced at hearmege it, 


would have done in tormer days here are 


lishtful reminiscence, when the happy seenes of childhood 


md the power and witchery of early feeling come home to 


my heart. Indeed our first tnipressions of love, or frendship 


or happiness, or misery, are perhaps never entirely erased 


from our minds; however they may be sometimes carried 
, 


away, and apparently lost in the whirlpool of the world, there 
are still lucid intervals of calmness and reflection, when they 
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are Queen back upon the memory, and resume their trium-| ituminated and serenaded, are much frequented ; that the 
phant though transitory reign. accident list is weekly enlarged by ice-cream and cold-water 

It is not many months since I met with the friend of whom || cases ; that there is much green water to be seen running 
I have been speaking. We were passing accidentally through || through the streets of New-York as well as the Atlantic 
and before I knew of her being there, I heard || ocean ; that the proprietors of baths divide a handsome per 
In an instant the image ol'||centage; that a shampooing establishment is contemplated, 
and that the last arrival from Leghorn, via Trieste, brought 
| out a great many gentlemen flats—and all this notwithstand- 

I saw her as she was when I last beheld her. 1 forgot that | ing the Cavmseneter Is a shade lower than “as per our last 
she was no longer Cecilia Moreland, and knew not that with | advices. Pct ous puinciget ie 1s to point out the on 
a change of name there was scarcely a trace remaining of her |mishing effects these canine days produce upon particular 


former self. 1 waited her arrival with the utmost impatience. || temperaments or particular orders of men. 


the same place, 

that she was coming to see me. 

Cecilia Moreland arose in fancy, 
“ As bright to my heart as ‘twas first to my eyes.” 
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A CHAPTER ON SLEEP. bd 
“ BLEssep,” says Sancho Panza, ‘be the man who first 
invented this same sleep!—it covers one all over like a cloak.” 
This quaint illustration of Sancho’s is the best eulogy on 
“tired nature's sweet restorer” ever written. This is the very 
reason why we love sleep—that it “ covers us all over like a 





\cloak”—that it descends upon us like the ebon pall of night 


upon the earth, and shrouds us as completely and impenetra 
bly. As night comes on, the eyes grow heavy, the head nods, 


\the weary limbs relax, instinct sends us to our pillow for relief, 
,and by some curious movement the machinery of both mind 
‘and body stops short, and we pass, we know not where or 


how, into we know not what. Some people may think it the 





Every knock startled me—every sound of approaching foot- We observe by the papers lately received from the South, 
steps fixed my eyes on the door, It was at length opened, j that editorial courtesy is gradually retreating from the win- 
and a lady entered, leading by the hand a little boy of three | 4 pag “ge approaching a — rl al 
years of age. I sprang forward to meet her, while the ex-|| “ven the third person is not inviolably observed, and the 
clamation involuntarily escaped my lips, “Oh, Cecilia, how || !aked pronoun he is superabundant through (in one instance) | 
pn tered!” She burst into ome The answer was |* whole column of atrabilious epithets and jaundiced accu- 
e altered!” She “ars. : ae . ; | 
tea and needed no explanation. We sat down, and | *#tons. The individuals thus involved in “ disputation peril- || 
. , ede , z ; , | 
oa aes length of time which had intervened since our ous,” no doubt consider their opponents as wilfully hostile |! 
spoke B song ; : st 
last meeting; of the changes which had taken place within that and ill intentioned; but we look at the matter in a very dif- | 
period, and the different destinies by which each had since been 


ferent light, and regard the terms scoundrel, blackguard, |! 

_ ; : fool, &c. &c. after the of July as aning nothing |! 

followed. I gazed on her face, and sighed as the picture of me- ool, &c. &e. after the fourth of July as meaning nothing} 
I wanted to ask her if she had been happy, | 


| more than “warm,” “hot,” “very hot ;’’ and we think that} 


mory vanished. . ainda Wi ans oe tan oo 7 
but could not. I felt that it was a chord which would not bear ||" "9emeler would, IF such an instrument were property 


a : : \|constructed, yie is result. 
vibration. ‘The question was involved in too many delicate ||“ _— ted, yield this result 
associations, which I knew could not be separated in her| From a course of observation of many years standing we 
ind It wes evident that her once buoyant spirits had been | Have noted that almost all the duels and fatal rencontres have | 
mind, vide at he vant s s hi 2 ne pwr tt 
rushed and broken, and her light heart divested of its gay || °“* urred at the South somewhere within the summer solstice ) 
and blissful feelings; and I was sure that there must have and if we mistake not, the celebrated M‘Duffie and ¢ um- || 
: Hy } i > fi wil » s ’ * - Mi 2 > 
been some deep and undermining cause which had produced = ica fight om place the autu:nnal months. Whether 

* . \|it ts that heat, by a peculi cess, Causes the orgs self-| 
those effects ; something too near home—which worked daily is ‘ yay ; uliar process, causes the organ of se/f- 
| esteem to enlarge during the sultry season, and brings about 


Our brief intercourse |" 2 
| Pari passu, a di inution of that of bonhommie, ora love of the 


species, perhaps it would be hazardous positively to determine. 
|Or a question may arise, whether the gall vessels infuse into 
|| the circulating mass then a sizy and acrid quality; but this in- 
‘| quiry, properly belonging to physiological science, we hand it! 





and hourly, and could not be cast off. 
was both pleasant and painful. We renewed our protesta- 
tions of friendship with sincerity and interest, and once more 
parted to pursue our course in opposite directions. We wer 
never to meet again. 1 spoke afterwards of our interview, 
and the impression it had left upon my mind, to one who had 


known Cecilia from childhood. ' ' tt hi 
; : we eschew as much as any, any ‘ 7 sing 
“ Ah,” replied she, “Cecilia has seen her best days. uch as any, any thing approaching to prosing, 


has got a husband who will harass her to death, with his pa especially would we shun it at this season, yet to what} 

| we have already said we think we might venture to express | 
jour wish that the relations between editors were more fre-| 
|quently put upon a courteous and gentlemanly footing. 
| There are some who are, very properly, even fastidious in this 


She 
teazing and irritating temper. He possesses one of those fault 
finding dispositions, which can never be suited with any 
thing ; and his wite, with all her efforts, can seldom succeed 
Her spirits have at length been worn out 


in pleasing him. 
by “a continual dropping,” and her health suffers in conse 
That is not the only cause either; but every body 


quence. 
does not know what I know. 


tetween ourselves, she never | 


respect, giving Cesar not only his due, but throwing some 
thing by way of propitiation into the scale. Indeed it would 


seem that self-respect and a desire to receive civil treatment | 
| 


| P P 
easiest thing in the world to go to sleep, but the theory is by 


no means so simple as the practice. By merely closing the 
eyes to shut up all the avenues from the soul to external things, 
and build up a barrier between ourselves and the world, we 
cannot pass, however much we would—to chain down the 
restless mind to share the apathy of the torpid body, and to 
deprive ourselves by means of our own volition of that very 
volition, and yet know when we lay it aside that in a few 
hours we shall take it up again, perfect as ever—there is some 
thing “ beyond the reaches of our souls” inthis. In some of 
the thrilling stories told by men who have fallen in a trance 
and been put in the coffin for dead, the sufferers assert that 
they were fully sensible of all that passed—that they heard 
the sobbing of their triends, yet could not whisper one word 
to change their sorrow into joy—that the turning of every 
screw in the coffin-lid grated on their ears like the knell of 
their doom, and that the consciousness and the love of life was 


| strong within, though the power to show it was denied them 


This sounds strangely horrible and unnatural, yet it is not so 
very unlike the state of the faculties in ordinary sleep. Like 
the man in a trance, the sleeper is still sensible to external 
influence. A hearty supper oppresses, and opium stupifies 
him—a touch, a word shouted in his ear, a glare of light, 
breaks the chain in which mind and body are bound up to 
gether; he still can feel, but is the slave instead of the master 


|j over to medical men; our object is to state facts, and although | of his feelings 
\ : gs. 


| The above, and a thousand such rambling thoughts float 

ed through my mind at a season of all others the most likely 
to suggest them. We never learn the value of any of the 
tainiliar, every-day blessings of our lives till we are deprived 
of them. So, at least, 1 found it the other night, when the 
close, oppressive, steaming heat, the ill-humoured restlessness 
jit produces in all nervous people, and the warlike music of 
lan army of mosquites, trumpeting incessantly in my ear, com 
bined to “ murder sleep.” It was no use to try to deceive my 


| would induce every editor to adopt himself a like course; but 


loved the man she married. Her heart was given to one whom 
her family thought no match for her, but they have reason 


Of what use is wealth, if} 
The one who would 


now to repent their ambition. 
we must sacrifice peace to obtain it? 
have been her choice was every way calculated to make her 


' 

happy, but her parents refused their consent to the union, 

and she gave him up. He has wandered away, nobody knows | 
: . | 


” 


where, and she is fast descending to the grave. 
Here the narrator ceased her history, and her closing pre- 
dietion was but too soon verified. She is gone to her last rest. 


' 
{ read an account of her death in a newspaper but a few days || 
It was stated that she died of consumption, and the 
None, perhaps, will contradict 


ago. 
world will believe it was so. 
it; though there may be a few who will know that it was early 
disappointment which preyed at first upon her spirits, and at 

length produced the hectic flush and wasting weakness, which || 


1] 
1} 


eventually destroyed her. 

There are two portraits drawn in lasting colours on my || 
heart and memory: the portraits of the two Cecilias. The i 
one representing its young original in all the brilliant hues ot i 
hope and happiness ; the other, after some few years, reflecting | 


in her countenance the shades of care and disappointment. _ || 


THE DOG DAYS, 

We were the other day asked for the origin of this sienifi 
cant, though rather fanuhar and colloquial phrase, and found 
our researches in Johnson and Webster unsuccessful, althoug! 
every one feels the thing. One should not, however, add an | 
idea to the stock already in the possession of the readers of 
the Mirror, by telling them that the city is gone out of town ; |] 


that fresh limes and lemons are everywhere sought ; that the | the 


pump which gives out the coolest water has the greatest share 
of custom ; that the demand for chocolate at the French cot 


fee-houses is, in the mercantile phraseology, “on the de 


it must be acknowledged that circumstance has so much to 
| do with men’s actions, that even here if bis customers are un-| 


couth and uncivilized, the probability is that they might by a 
twelvemonth’s residence amongst them, spoil a very gentle- 
manly candidate for the honours of the editorial chair. But 
surely these gentlemen should reflect that more distant per- 
sons are not compelled to put up quietly with their barbarous 
and they should or might receive a very excellent les 
son from the canine tribe, who are always conscious of their 
forlorn and unprotected situation when they get away irom 
home ; and an illustration may be taken from a more wild and 
less domestic animal, for nothing is more common than the 
phrase, like “a cat in a strange garret,” to signify any person 


slang ; 


jaway from his tribe, and conscious of a destitution of this in- 


Vigorating countenance. 


adopted towards such persons a non-intercourse attitude, and 


We have for ourselves formerly 


treated them as infected vessels and persons are by the health 
But sorry are we to record that even this has not been 
successtul, for in the act of retreating they have thrown out 
such a fusillade of abuse, that we felt ourselves covered like a 
person in the pillory, trom head to foot, with all the horrible 


code. 


substances, odours, and slang that the language contained, 


and this because we wished to have nothing turther to do with 
such personages. We may, perhaps, properly conclude this 
irticle by begging permission to offer an expurgatory regula 


von to the fraternity, by which offenders may be marked, and 


eing known, may be sent to Coventry for the first class of 


Mences, and if needs be, some stronger measure may be 
uereatter adopted. 

Let a lst be printed of the different editors, to be placed in 
office of each. Let the relative social characteristic of 
terms civil or 
ind the list te 


each be placed in the remark column, and the 
uncivil, filching or fair, &c. be affixed opposite, 


joe corrected the first Monday in each month by conunittee. 


cline ;” that men who weigh upwards of two hundred pounds || his list, if we mistake not, would eflect the desired reforma 
are likely to give employment to washer-women and getters 
up ef starched cravats; that the “wooden gardens,’ 


nightly 





jon of manners, and thus would society be ameliorated in its 


lvery core, for what is the core of society if editors be not? T 





| self into forgettulness of thes» miseries and fall asleep in an 
unguarded inoment, as it were; so 1 flung out of bed in des 
||pair. I seated myself at the chamber-window to see if } 
!\ could not entice some stray zephyr to visit my feverish cheek 
vit was one of those nights, so common at this season, when 
||the moon seems to have to force her way through the dark 
'ness, and her light is subdued and broken by the masses of 
clouds through which she is slowly struggling—far more 
picturesque and poetical in my eyes, at least, than when shy 
;/pours fourth an universal flood of radiance that leaves no 
| shadow to soften it. Nota breath of air was stirring. The 
Iriver was beneath me, unruffled as a mirror—the vessel: 
| lay lazy and motionless on its waveless surface, and the idl: 
' sail drooped heavily against the mast. The warm exhalations 
from the heated earth threw a veil of mist over the distant 

hills, whose eternal summits were lost and confounded in th« 

heavy overhanging clouds. There was not a sound, not a 
||motion to break the universal repose of nature; no song o! 

bird, no hum of insect, no bending of a leaf, no passing o 
lla breeze—all wasa languid, death-like stillness. I fancied my 

self in the drowsy world of sleep which poets have dreamed 


—where careless Quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence 
I was the only waking being in a hushed and motionless uni 
verse. Sleep had fled from iy own eyes for that night, bu 
never did I feel her power and visible presence so deeply. 

So naturally is the idea of sleep connected with that of deat! 
that I will venture to say no person has ever looked long on 
one without turning in thought to the other. I love to do se 
—and m such fancies I feel no gloomy nusanthropy, I find ni 
cause for desponding sorrow. I love to look on “the enemy of 
all living’ as akin tothe gentle power which visits us in mercs 
every might, bringing rest the weary, and respite to th: 
afflicted. 
and mother of refreshment; so too the destroyer of mankind 
As I have 
stood, ere now, by the side of some cherub early translated 
to heaven, the thought has flitted across my mind—* An¢ 


Sleep is the sister of death, yet the nurse of lift 


is the giver of rest and the guide to nmmortality. 
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though this is death instead of sleep, and this little || with unwonted fires; yet a cool reception from any body would. buoyancy of our spirits easily provides a substitute for the 
wer, instead of closing as it was wont, to unfold again with || be most welcome ; and comfort (alas, how evanescent !) is to | violins and clarionets of Benoit and his band ;—in the country 
the morning sun, has siut its bud and drooped its tender|/be found only in ice-creams and soda-water. \\it is not too hot even to dance ; and there, every thing minis 
head forever? It is not theretore the less lovely, nor the less for myself, 1 am a man of large acquaintance, but my |j¢rs to mirth and good humour. Wagons and horses, and 
to be loved. Itis calm and smiling as though its eyes were | triends are few. 1 know at least two thirds of the people tha: | pleasant places wherein to ride, are not wanting; nor yel 
to open again to-morrow and laugh to meet it. mother’s wel- ||] meet in the course of my journeys about town, so far as to | beats and fishing implements for those who, in the words of 
coming kiss. Here is nothing terrible, nothing revolting, be under the necessity of manipulating my beaver, when | | bonest Izaak, “ will walk uprightly, and tear God, and be 
“ Beaaty’s ensign yet encounter them, and of giving utterance to the expression of || (uel, and goan angling.” Imagination pictures to me a ma- 
yay me Siecle” a civil and exceedingly sincere anxiety touching their own ||jestic hnil, yet easy of ascent, trom whose top the pleased eye 
5 any } |healths and those of their wives, children, and connexions |COnimands an extensive prospect, embracing sea and shore ; 
And can we not trace the likeness still farther? Ww hy always ||. the forty-seventh generation ; but the circle of my visit- |'he distant landscape spotted with comfortable looking farm- 
dwell on the dark rather than the bright side of the picture— ing intimacy is peculiarly limited ; to atone for this, however, | houses, and here and there a mill, or modest spire of some 
on the present night rather than the coming day—on the PalN- |i the few with whom I do consort in my pleasant hours of free- || qUiet country church; turn in this direction, and watch the 
ful lying down rather than the glorious awakening ? When j\dom from legal bustle and anxiety, are dear to we in exact j white sails of those lazy barks that seem like citizens just 
shall we feel the full force of the touching language of scrip- | proportion to the smallness of their number, and as a neces- |/¢scaped from the hot streets and scorching pavements of the 
ture, and, strong in faith and triuuiphant in hope, learn to} sary consequence, an evening is seldom allowed by me to ||/town, so slow and languid is their motion—and look ! here 
think of the dead as of “those that are fallen asleep?” For | pass away uncheered by the society of those precious few coues, but yet afar off, a loaded steamer, ploughing the stil 
myself, fanciful, extravagant as I may be called, I firmly be- || upon ehenn? have bestowed all the affect.on that I have to | Waters, and heaving her huge bulk along as though inaction 
tieve that for this, among other wise and Gracious purposes, |\give. With one family in particular I have been for more Were a torment—and when darkness spreads her mantle over 
was sleep given unto men: that he might see in ts placid || years than it is necessary to mention, upon t rms of the most the earth, what joy it is to stroll along with those we love, and 
beauty a softened copy of the strong torpor ot ‘lissolution ; | intimate, unceren.onious, and delightful intercouse, and tor geze upon the bright and happy stars as they come twinkling 
that in the grim face of the destroyer he might trace the wel- jevery member of that cherished househoid | feel the deepest | forth trom their hiding places, where throughout the day they 
come features of an early friend, and that the weak, waver land most pure attachment, 1 have learned to seek and to have sought shelter from the glare of the fierce sun. See 
ing, trembling mortal might, when summoned hence, instead een no pleasure that is not shared with them; and indeed | there ! a flood of soft and silvery radiance just rising trom be 
of shuddering at the outed wane befeve aie, close his eyes },., long have | been accustoaed to their participation in my | yond the ocean’s dark horizon, ushers on the queen of night, 
for the last time as quietly as when on his familiar pillow he} enjoy ments, that unless they are present the very sources of the cold but lovely moon, who comes to cheer the hearts of 
“laid down to pleasant dreams.” Parvutus. i enjoyment seem dried up; the fountain will not flow except bashful lovers, and to set poet's brains a madding, and light 
| at their bidding. Whateve: may be the tatigue, or vexation, || U8 reasonable people on our way home to supper; for here it 
ABSENTEEISM. \| or anxiety that | any compelled to undergo throughout the | 8 not too hot to eat. And when the cheerful meal is ended, 
Among the number oj wost nioviny articles that have been | day, in the pursuit of my heartless, passionless, soul-consum- || there is music to beguile the time; guitars and flutes and 
annually perpetrated in commemoration of the discomforts || ing protession, when evening comes it is all forgotten, and ||| sweet voices, happily are portable—or, if inclination prompt 
of hot weather, none has yet been written upon that one, | listen to their music, partake of their amusements, or jom |@ Tamble on the beach in the light of the now high-careering 
which, of all others, is to me the most afflicting—I mean the || their converse, with a heart as light and spirits as free from |moon is pleasant, and still more pleasant the low silvery 
general absence of friends, which, with many minor evils, care as though the returning sun were not to shine upon the | tones of her whose lovely arm is resting within mine, and 
summer after summer inflicts upon us youth whom slenderly | repetition of those same fatigues and vexations and anxieties ; |“ hose words are so full of kindness and confidence and hap- 
provided wallets (purses are unknown in these degenerate || such is the course of my life until this fatal month of August | piness. Our talk is of by-gone yvears—of childhood’s sinless 
days of bank-notes and shin-paper) or the tyranny and selfish- | comes to mar my joys; for with July they too depart—and | pleasures, and remembrances of friends who once shared those 
ness of senior partners condemn to all the horrors of stay- || their hospitable mansion, the scene of all iny pleasures, is de-|| pleasures with us, and whose hearts are now cold in death— 
at-home-ativeness during the forbidden months—horrors ren-| serted ull Septen.ber. [but they are not forgotten; and we feel that such discourse 
dered doubly horrible by the fact that the very business, to!) From the moment of their evasion I fall an unresisting || is indeed “ pleasant but mournful to the soul.”"” Our moon 
attend to which we are forced to stay behind, when every || prey to the direst of fiends that exists in these unimaginative | light walk is prolonged deep into the might, and when at 
creature we can care for is off to the Springs, or the Moun || days, ennui, Whose character and attributes, though not his |length the wearied frame, and the heart and head exhausted 
tain, or soine cool watering place, is itself not less susceptible |) nate, are decidedly English ; my evenings become something |even by much enjoyment, demand repose, hands are affec- 
to the dire effects of heat and an attenuated population, than || Worse than mere voids, tur imagination Is busy in conjuring | tionately clasped, and gentle voices breathe the kindly “good 
our own unfortunate flesh and blood, and rapidly dwindles | up possible pleasures, which yet are, alas! not practicable. | night, geod night,” in tones that tell how pure that enjoy 
yway, until at the end of the first week of our involuntary || When the burden and heat of the day are past, Lensconce my- j} ment has been found, and promise its renewal on the morrow— 











solitude we have not even the poor consolation of having staid , self sadly im my silent and solitary donucile, the habitual dul jand I awake from my reverie to find myself alone—the hapless 
to auy possible purpose, to console us in our loneliness, or | ness of which the pleasant voice ef triendship never comes to | occupant of a dreary solitude, trom which there is no eseape ; 
occupy the tedious hours that hang so heavily upon our sun- || disturb and to enliven; upon my entrance | hastily throw off) ah me! how desolate it is—I grow weary of the world and 
burned and musquito-bitten hands. every disposable garment; boots are kicked in one direction, | of myselt—and IT could moralize upon the vanity of earthly 
My own unfortunate destiny has made me the young part- || coat and waistcoat tlung pettishly in another, and with a pro- | pleasures, but it is far too warn for wisdem, or for sleep, I 
ner of an old and money-making lawyer, who thinks of! found sigh of mingled regret and satisiaction I resign my body 
nothing, cares for nothing but business and the emoluments |jto my reading chair, and myseli to my destiny. Sometimes, THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
thereof during eleven months of the year, and on the first | with a des; erate eftort of courage, I take down a book from 
day of the twelith, which tor my sins is this unlucky moon | the shelves of my well filled library, but blood heat is un- | 
of August, he invariably absconds with his whole household, | friendly to the acquisition ef knowledge; anon, | open my 





Health of the city.—The tilis of mortality, which a few 
| Weeks since were swelled out to a fearful amount, have re 


hag g aggage, scrip ¢ scrippage, 3 aves ’ Hl pig licit from it only the tact that exercise and the key 
ag and baggage, sc rip and serippage, and leaves me to the || plano, and elicit trom it only texerch di the keys}! sumed their wonted limite. and the public fears for the ill 


solitary concoction of narrs, pleas, and demurrers, and to do) are unpleasantl, warm ; or turn over a portiohe of prints, but | 
- ‘ m : . | ° Ht | conseyuences of EXcessive heat have already begun to subside 
the honours of the office to our clients in his absence. For a} my languid faculties are proot against their impressions. Then The city t 
"9 w city has never enjoyed a greater share of general health 
lay or two all goes on as comfortably as man could desire.) fancy, whose activity even the ardours of the dog-days are 
Phe usual number of visitors does not sensibly diminish, and | unable to subdue, betakes herselt to her habitual vaga- 
iny time ts pleasantly enough employed in thinking over and | ies, and conjures up before me various lovel: scenes of un 
iwranging the various matters to be attended to before tue re-| attainable pleasure, which, with their tormenting contrast 
turn of the principal. By the end of the first week, however,! to the actual state of things, but serve to plunge me still 
a serious change comes “ o'er the spirit of ny dream ;” morn- | deeper in the bluest of miseries, My reveries run only upon 
ng calls grow briet “and far between; my little arrange-||cool breezes and flowing streams, and the shade of mighty 
ments are completed tor the transaction of such business as | trees, and the ripple of vast waters. 1am rambling with my 


| than during the present sumer. Particular tamilies have 
|indeed, suffered trom the visttation of diseases icident to the 
jseason, but the cases have all been of a purely sporadic cha 
racter. This fortunate exemption, while it is a suurce of sin 
cere congratulation, should not lull us into a fatal security, o1 
induce careless habits. ‘The fall is rapidly approaching, when 
the great heat of noon-day is succeeded by the damp chill et 
evening, and the body, pr is prone «dl bey the previous relaxation 
vas in progress betore the advent of the idie season, and ex- | regretted triends through narrow and devious lancs, such as of the summer months, is peculiarly lable to be excited into 


perience has long since taught me not to expect any of more ‘are only to be found “ remote from cities,” carpeted with ver diseased action, Peculiar attention to clothing and dict i 
ad ms ‘ a “ a ry u » g u 


€ rig. dure whs od by forest vis twee , ; 
“~ . ngin lure, and overshadowed by forest giants, between whose thick imperiously required. Green truits—the foolish repre 
n the meantime the heat comes on, and friends go ofl | toliage no dreaded sunbeam ean force its burning way. Fresh) entations of some ne Wspaper scribblers to the contrary not 
wit 1 » eald c ire a ore ~s=itler: il hlac > » rome let « P r: . 
ith frightful rapidity ; cold comfort is a great desideratum ; | blackberries, whose jetty lustre has a most inviting air of fri withstandiing—should be religiously forbidden to all classe 


office assumes the character of an oven, and men and | gidity,and gives promise of grateful moisture to the parched pa- 


, more especially to children ; in short, moderation in every en 
women become imvoluntary nvals of Mousieur Chaubert in | iate, gem the hedges upon either side of us, provoking frequent 


joyment should be observed by those who wish to ward off 


the art of enduring enormously elevated temperatures. Even- |) pauses in our aimless course ; the balmy airs of heaven sweep the attacks of sickness and the visits of physicians 


ing is sighed for by thousands of unhappy beings, who look | gentiy over our glowing but happy faces, bearing health and 
lorward to it as their only retuge from utter annihilation ; and enjoyment on their wings; at times we rest upon some rus Colone! Marinus Wilict.—This veteran oiticer of the revo 


the belief in the oriental deiinition of happiness, to wit, shade || ic bridge, to watch the pellucid waters as they glide beneath, | lution died on >unday, the twenty-third Lastant, in the nine ty 


i 


ind tranquillity, finds many supporters. An end is put toj/and envy the white-headed, sunburned, country urchins, first year of his age. On ‘Tuesday his reuains were deposited 
every ordinary pursuit of enjoyment; theatres are closed, or | whose feet, innocent as yet of Wellingtons and prunella, are | in their final rest g-place, with cil and military honours, at 


ught to be, for within their walls martyrdom is of easy at- | cooling in the glassy stream, tended by a vast concourse of citizens, with Dumerous friends 
‘aimment. Study is out of the question—the exhausted wand In some shady orchard there is no doubt a swing, to which, ‘and relatives, who better knew the worth, and of course more 


etains scarcely sufficient energy to be conscious of its own | when evening hovers near, we all resort, and loud and| deeply felt the deprivation which all lamented. The charac 
existence and identity, and the sight of a book, unless it be hearty laughter tells the amusement it affords us; in the ter of the deceased needs not the feeble eulogy of our pen. 
‘0 essay Upon ice, is not to be tolerated. Now are our hearts | country it ts not too hot to laugh. ‘The spacious barn floor, | His biography ts inseparably interwoven with the history of 
‘erally warmed towards our friends, and our bosoms glow. neatly swept, supplies us with a rustic ball-room, and the ' our country’s ¢lor 
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RULER OF THIS AWFUL HOUR! 
As sung by Mr. Horn in the Grand Romantic and Fairy Opera of Oberon, performed at the Park Theatre, New-York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 





Preghicra. relies {Never before published in America.) 
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Ru-ler of this awful hour! Ruler of this awful hour! 
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strike Ole t he er fall on me, on me, the wretched cause of all! on me ou P, the wretch-ed cause spare, O spare, yon 













































































r'Ru- ler of this aw. ful hour! = pare epare, yon ten - der flower, spare, Ospare, yon ten - z flower, spare, O spare, yon tender flower! 



























































sRiscellann. desired to know what inscription should be placed on his tomb, |nanimity of the public man, who, cenfiding in the power o! 
rs li he . “li. **' None > » " » . a8 ; ire . . . ” © . 
Seneinitity or GkNivs.—There are several instances on, ve replied None but this: Here lie s one whose name was | truth, justice, and philanthropy, asserts their claims and reve 
|writ in water.” Had not the indomitable pride of Byron}! rently follows their monitions, amidst general disloyalty an‘ 
| come to his aid, the attack of the Edinburgh Review on bis | corruption. 


lirst effort would have extinguished hin forever. Fortunately || 


record—says the Onondaga Register—where unmerited and 
unjust criticisii—an msensibility to the first efforts of genius, | 
or a total disregard and wanton contempt of some of the boli . Eoyptiax women.—The groups of women going to fete! 
est feelings of our natures, have caused the premature death} ''* obstinacy was equal to their audacity, and his “English |/ water, form a striking feature in the scenery of the Nik 
of the individuals attacked. Not to mention Lycambes, the, 8#tds and Scotch Reviewers” turned the tables at once in his | Thirty or forty of them are frequently seen walking in sing 


j - 
, favour. | file, and at regular distances, to and trom the river, each wi 


Greek, who died in consequence of the torrent of sarcasm 
poured upon him trom the pen of the satirist, Archilocus, we A sTATESMAN’s prTy.—The first duty of a statesman is||@ jar on her head, and another on the palm of her hand. Frot 
have two instances In our own times, of a stadlar result. A ito build up the moral energy of the people This is his'| the necessity of preserving their baiance in this mode of « 
few years since, Mr. Join Edwin, the comedian, while per-. first interest ; and he who weakens it inflicts an injury whic | rying burdens, to which they are trom their childhood hat 
forming at Dublin, was attacked with the greatest causticity: no talent can repair; nor should any splendour of services, || (uate d, those Egyptian peasants ecquire a firmness and grat 
by an anonymous writer, ‘The effect on the player was fatal or any momentary success, avert from him the infainy)) of step which we scarcely see excelled in the saloons 
—he never recovered trom the shock his spirits had received— which he has earned. Let public men learn to think more | polished cities. Their erect attitude, simple drapery, an 

he continued to droop Ike a wounded man, until he sunk to) re verently of their function. Let them feel that they are | figures, increased in «apparent height by the pitchers on the 
hisgrave. ‘The cause of his death is mentioned on the marble) touching more vital interests than property. Let them fi at} heads give them, at a distance, a very classical appearance ; bt 
that covers his remains. The celebrated poct, Keates, the nothing so much as to sap the moral convictions of a people,| If you approac h the Naiads, you find them pale, dingy, a 
author of Endymion, and some of the sweetest poctry in the by unrighteous legislation or a selfish policy. Let them cul-| emaciated. This opportunity, however, very seldom oceurs 
English language, furnishes another example. When “ En-| tivate in themselves the spirit of religion and virtue, as the) for whenever a turn in the river, or any accidental circu! 
dymion” was published, it was reviewed im_ the London) first requisite to — station. Let no apparent advantage || stance, brings you suddenly upen them, they muffle up thei 
Quarterly with much the same feeling of malignant rejoicing! to the community, any more than to themselves, seduce them|| faces in their dress, and retreat as hastily as possible. 

which actuates the savage when enjoymg the torment of the)|to the infraction of any moral law. Let them put faith in 





vicUm at the stake. The article was most vindictive, and poor | virtue as the strength of nations. Let them not be dishearten RAIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


Keates was, as every one knows who has read that work, toma. ed by temporary ill success in upright exertion. Let then x DA 
- { ssau and Anr 


hawked and scalped. The poet's sensitive feelings could not remember that while they and their contemporaries live but) Tersos four dollars perannun, } advance Nr 


surmount the ungenerous assault; his health failed him, he | tor a day, the state is to live for ages, and that time, the uner 
went to Italy ; and when at Rome. on his death-bed, his friend! ring arbiter, will vindicate the wisdom, as wel! as the mag - ster. John 





